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said, has the arms crossed upon the breast, in the attitude of 
prayer, the crown upon the head has three prominences, and 
the hatchet has three marks upon its head, and the beautiful 
shell ornament from the same mound has the symbol of the 
Trinity, both upon the anterior and posterior surfaces. 

A circular shell ornament, with a well formed crown in 
the centre, which had been filled with some kind of red pig- 
ment, was discovered by Colonel Putnam in a stone grave 
near Nashville. 

These religious relics are of a great interest in their bear- 
ing upon the probable date of the mounds and temples and 
graves in which they are found, and in the proof which they 
afford, that the inhabitants of America, have, at various 
times, come in contact with the civilization and religions of 
Europe, even before the recognized era of the discovery and 
exploration of the American continent. 

In several of the crania, the os-Incae, characteristic of the 
Peruvian skulls, was observed. That this ancient race were 
descended from the Toltecs, and were probably a branch of 
the Natchez, is rendered probable, not only from the confor- 
mation of the crania, but also from the history of this once 
powerful, but now extinct nation of the Natchez. 



THE FAUNA OF MONTANA TERRITORY. 

BY J. G. COOPER, M. D. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

Cat Bird (Mimus Garolinensis) . I was surprised to find 
the Cat Bird common entirely across the Kocky Mountains to 
Coeur dAlene Mission, almost on the border of the Columbia 
Plains. It has the usual cry and habits of the species. I 
thought I saw Oreoscoptes montanus along the Hell Gate 
River, but may have been mistaken. 

Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsohtus). I observed this bird 
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occasionally through the main Rocky Mountain chain, to 
near the crossing of the Bitterroot, but less common than 
among the cliffs and rocks of the barren plains along their 
eastern slope. Though neither Dr. Suckley nor myself 
found it in the western part of Washington Territory, I have 
no doubt that it frequents parts of the rocky canons of the 
Columbia Plain, and Nuttall says that he saw it at the "low- 
est falls" (Cascades) of the Columbia (Manual, second edi- 
tion, Vol. I, p. 492). A nest with nine eggs .was found in a 
log cabin below Fort Benton. 

Winter Wren {Troglodytes hyemaUs). Seen only near 
the summit of the Cceur d'Aleue Mountains, in September. 

Creeper (CertMa Mexicana). Rather common, especi- 
ally in the dark spruce forests of the Coeur d'Alene Range. 
Habits and note exactly as in the eastern bird ( O. Ameri- 
cana) . 

Long-billed Nuthatch (8itta aculeata) and Red-bellied 
Nuthatch {8. Canadensis). Both common in the Rocky 
Mountains as in the Cascade Range, but rare in the dense 
forests. 

Pigmy Nuthatch (8. pygmcea). Flocks of this little 
bird wei'e met with at intervals from the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, in August, to the Spokan River and Fort 
Colville, frequenting the open woods of pine (JPinus ponder- 
osa) , and were more gregarious, lively and noisy, than the 
preceding, constantly chirping like young chickens, and like 
them seeking insects more among the leaves than in the 
bark. It has also at times a harsh call much like the others. 

Northern Titmouse (JParus septentrionalis? , var. albe- 
scens) . I obtained a specimen of this bird on the bank of 
the .Missouri within the mountains, and as it is found at Fort 
Bridger, have little doubt of its crossing into Washington 
Territory, though I did not again recognize it among the 
many Pari I saw afterwards. The cries and habits of all 
these black-capped species are so nearly similar, that it re- 
quires a very near approach to distinguish them. 
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Western Titmouse (P. occidentalis) . Common in the 
Rooky Mountains, associating with the Mountain Titmouse. 

Mountain Titmouse (P. montanus). Rather less abun- 
dant than the last, but alike in habits; call-note rather 
harsher. Both of my specimens are larger than more west- 
ern ones. Seen with the last named at Fort Dalles, Oregon. 

Rufous-backed Titmouse (P. rufescens). I met with 
this only in the dense forests of the higher Cceur d'Alene 
Mountains, along with Turdus ncevius, Trogl. hyemalis, etc., 
the same group most common in the similar forests of the 
Coast Mountains in this Territory. It there seemed to have 
all the business of Titmice to itself, and in notes is easily 
distinguishable from any of the preceding, though similar in 
habits. I saw it nowhere else east of the Cascades. 

Horned Lark (Eremophila comuta). Abundant in the 
more open prairie districts everywhere. I found many of 
its nests along the Upper Missouri. 

Evening Grosbeak {Hesperiphona vespertina). During 
my residence west of the Cascade Mountains, in 1854, I 
often heard a call uttered by some bird flying above the tops 
of the highest trees, and audible for a mile in still weather. 
I heard the same among and near the Cceur d'Alene Range, 
and saw the birds, but too high to distinguish the species. 
They made the cry only when flying from one tree to an- 
other, and when feeding among the top branches of the 
highest trees were so quiet that I never could even see them. 
I always supposed them to be the Evening Grosbeak, which 
they resemble in size, and Townsend's observations of its 
habits and notes agree closely with these remarks. (Nuttall, 
Manual, 1840, Vol. I, p. 620). 

The habits of the Black-headed Grosbeak are quite differ- 
ent, as it lives commonly among bushes, or near the ground 
in open woods, and has no such cry. The birds seen may 
possibly, however, have been Pine Grosbeaks, which belong 
to the same long-winged group of arboreal finches, and were 
collected in these mountains in winter by Mr. Hildreth. 
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Purple Finch (Carpodacus) . I saw none throughout 
the journey. 

Yellow Bird ( Qhrysomitris tristis) . I saw this bird at 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and as it occurs 
also along the lower Columbia it is probably to be found in 
summer through nearly the whole territory. Nuttall found 
its nest on Lewis' (Snake) River. (Vol. I, p. 595). 

Pine Finch ( O. pinus) . Common throughout the moun- 
tains. 

Red Crossbill (Ourvirostra Americana var. ? Mexicana). 
Common throughout, and very abundant in the spruce forests 
of the Coeur d'Alene Mountains, where it is remarkably fa- 
miliar, feeding and dusting much on the ground, especially 
about the few log cabins built there. Among large numbers 
closely observed, I saw very few of the white-winged spe- 
cies. The male sometimes uttered a few musical notes much 
in the style of the Yellow Bird ( O. tristis) , but louder. The 
specimen preserved is much larger than those I collected on 
the west coast in 1853, with the bill also larger, and the pro- 
portions are even greater yet than those of Strickland's L. 
Mexicana, from the City of Mexico. (Baird's Rep., p. 924). 
The habits and notes are so universally similar that the va- 
rious sizes can scarcely indicate more than local varieties, 
such as occur in nearly all our widely spread species. The 
bill and feet were, however, black instead of brown. 

White-winged Crossbill (O. leucoptera). The speci- 
men preserved was shot from a flock of the common kind, on 
the eastern slope of the Coeur d'Alene Mountains, by Capt. 
Floyd Jones. 

Chestnut-colored Bunting (Plectropkanes ornatus). I 
found this species with fledged young in July, on the plains 
near Fort Benton, where it evidently breeds. 

Large Savannah Sparrow (Pascerculus 8andwichensis) . 
This specimen I shot on the Spokan Prairie, September 24th, 
and saw a few more there and on other parts of the interior 
plains of Washington Territory afterwards. From the earli- 
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rtess of the season, I suspect that it breeds in these regions, 
migrating to the coast for the winter, where I found it from 
October to May, in 1854. In habits it resembles the other 
Savannah Sparrows. 

Lark Finch ( Gkondestes grammaca) . Common near Fort 
Benton, and occurring in small numbers on the prairies in 
and west of the Rocky Mountains. 

White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia Gambelii, or Z. 
leucophrys?) . I found this species only in the Cceur d'Aleiie 
Range, from which circumstance I suppose it to be the Z. 
Gambelii. The young specimen preserved had brown feet, 
while the adult has them yellow in summer, but brownish in 
winter. 

Oregon Snoavbird (Junco Oregonus)-. I saw no Snow- 
birds until September 1st, after which migrating flocks were 
common. I could only distinguish this species among them, 
though I saw some of a paler hue about the head, probably 
from immaturity. 

Chipping Sparrow (Spizella socialis)-. Common through- 
out the journey, and nests were found on the Upper Missouri. 

Brewer's Sparrow {8. Brewerii). I found flocks, appa- 
rently of this species, on the eastern slope of the mountains 
only, migrating South in August. Two which I shot I took 
for the young of S.. socialis, and did not preserve them, but 
I now think they were of this species. They frequented the 
open pine woods, which the former rarely does, preferring 
prairies. 

The distinction of this from 8~ pallida is like that of young 
birds of the genus generally, and the lists of specimens given 
by Baird show that all may have been young birds, judging 
from the period of the year they were collected in. 

Western Song Sparrow (Melospiza ruflna). This Song 
Sparrow was common in the Rocky Mountains, and appeared 
to me to resemble M. riifina of the Pacific Coast in every 
respect. 

Blue Linnet ( Gyaiwspiza amoena) . I saw this bird on 
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the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, but not among 
them, though it probably occurs there sparsely. 

Lincoln's Finch (M. Lincolnii). Rather common in 
flocks along the Bitterroot River, migrating in September. 

Arctic Ground-finch (Pipilo arcticus). I observed 
specimens which I supposed to be of this species, entirely 
across the Rocky Mountains, and preserved one from each 
side. In habits they resembled the eastern and west coast 
species, and I observed little difference in their notes at that 
season from those of .P. Oregonus. I also preserved a nest 
and eggs of this ( ?) from along the Missouri River. 

Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) . At several points in 
the valley of the Bitterroot River, I heard and saw at a dis- 
tance what I took for the Bobolink, the flight and flying- 
call exactly resembling that bird's. At Coeur d'Alene Mis- 
sion I again met with it, but could not get near enough to 
shoot it or determine the species, though they frequented a 
wheat-field for several mornings. I know no bird likely to 
be mistaken for it, and having been found at Fort Bridger, a 
few probably go north to latitude 47° 30', as they go to 
latitude 54° east of the mountains, according to Richardson. 
The Oalamospiza, which is common near Fort Benton, I saw 
no farther west, and its notes and habits are quite different. 

Cow Bunting (Molothrus pecoris) . I saw this bird only 
once near Fort Benton, but as it abounds along the Platte 
River and follows trains of wagons, cattle, etc., besides being 
found at Fort Bridger and Sacramento, Cal., I should be 
surprised if it did not occur in the present limits of Wash- 
ington Territory, at least along Snake River, and possibly 
follow emigration as far as the Cascade Mountains. I see no 
reason why it should not also emigrate to the open regions 
north of the Columbia ; and Townsend has it in his list o.f 
"Oregon" birds (1834). 

Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phceniceus) . Common 
at Coeur d'Alene Mission, Fort Colville, and Bitterroot 
Valley. 
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Western Lark (Sturnella neglecta). Found on every 
prairie throughout the Rocky Mountains. 

Western Gr ackle (/Scolecophagus cyanocephalus) . Com- 
mon in all marshy meadows of the Rocky Mountains, except 
at a very high elevation. 

Raven (Corvus cavjiivorus) . A constant attendant at 
camp, especially when about to be broken up. 

Eastern Crow (C. Americanus) . At Sun River, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, I saw several of this species, and 
noticed no peculiarities as to nocking, note, etc. 

Western Crow (C. caurinus). The first crows I saw 
west of the dividing ridge were a distant flock, at sixty 
miles, and again at a camp about twenty miles above the 
junction of Hell Gate with the Bittorroot River, where a 
flock of about one hundred flew over at dusk, probably to- 
wards a roosting place. Their gregariousness at that season 
(August 25th), and unusual noise, struck me as peculiar; 
and on other occasions farther down the valley I saw some, 
but most of them probably live near the settlements of the 
St. Mary's Valley. 

At Cceur d'Alene Mission I again found large flocks of 
crows, and on comparing one with the plates and descrip- 
tions contained in the Natural History of Washington Terri- 
tory, I found it to agree with O. caurinus in the form of the 
bill, but to be intermediate between it and O. Americanus in 
size, though nearest the former. I am inclined to think it 
was caurinus, but, like several other Rocky Mountain speci- 
mens collected by me, larger than those of the same species 
from the coast. Its habits were different from those of O. 
Americanus, and as it occurs at the Dalles, it could easily 
cross the intervening country. It cannot, however, be much 
of a "fish-crow" in these mountains. 

Clarke's Nutcracker {Picicorvus Columbianus) . I 
found this bird from the first pine forests east of the Rocky 
Mountains entirely across, but more rare in the spruce for- 
ests, as it is in those west of the Cascade Mountains, evi- 
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dently because it feeds chiefly on the seeds of the Yellow 
Pine (P. ponderosa), which is either wanting or scarce 
among the spruces. I noticed large flocks flying in very 
loose order, with a steady, pretty rapid motion like a Jay, 
not in the least "by jerks, in the manner of a Woodpecker," 
as described by Townsend (Nuttall, Manual, 1840, Vol. I, 
p. 252). 

Black-billed Magpie (Pica Hudsonica). No Magpies 
appeared along the Missouri River in June, until we had 
entered the "Bad Lands," where it cuts through the first 
mountain range, and pine woods began to appear. Thence 
they continued common throughout the route westward, and 
on reaching Vancouver, October 30th, I found them for the 
first time about there. 

Stellee's Jay ( Oyanura Stellerii) . I saw no Jays my- 
self until we crossed the Bitterroot River, when they became 
common in the spruce forests. Dr. Suckley, however, 
found this species at St. Mary's Valley, in October 1853. 

Canada Jay (Perisoreus Canadensis) . This bird appeared 
near the crossing of the Bitterroot, and was also common in 
the spruce forests of the Cceur d'Alene Mountains, these 
being its favorite summer residence as they are near the 
coast. 

Band-tailed Pigeon (Oolumbafasciata). I saw but one 
bird, which I think belonged to this species, near Cceur 
d'Alene Mission, at the base of the most western range of 
mountains. It seems to leave the Rocky Mountains almost 
entirely to the next species, though a few have been obtained 
farther south, along their eastern base, by Say and Peale. 
(Nuttall, Manual, Vol. I, p. 753.*) 

Pa8Sengeb Pigeon (JEJctqpistes migratoria) . The Passen- 
ger Pigeon, like the Cat-bird, astonished me by its frequency 
in the Rocky Mountains, as, although I saw no very large 
flocks, I saw some almost every day until I passed the Spo- 
kan Falls, just north of the Columbia Plains, where Lieut. 

*l saw a flock at the Cascades of the Columbia as late as October 29th. 
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A. V. Kautz shot two. It thus seems to pass round to the 
north of that plain, and occasionally to cross the Cascade 
Eange, as mentioned by Dr. Suckley in 1853. 

Along the Missouri I often saw small flocks, and noticed 
quite a number of their nests in small trees between Forts 
Pierre and Berthold. I found one sitting June 7th, and 
heard that many build farther south, near Sioux City. 

In the mountains they fed, in August, chiefly on the Ser- 
vice-berry (Amelanchier alnifolia), which, along the Hell 
Gate, attains a size and flavor unequalled by any I have 
seen elsewhere. 

Dove (Zenaidura Oarolinensis) . I did not see this bird 
anywhere in the mountains, though I found it above Fort 
Union, on the Missouri. 

Dusky Grouse ( Tetrao obscurus) . This Grouse was shot 
at the very beginning of pine woods on the east base of the 
Eocky Mountains, and I often killed them afterwards all 
the way to Fort Colville, but none in very good plumage 
up to October. 

Franklin's Grouse ( T. Franklinii) . The first specimen 
met with was shot through the head with a pistol ball, by 
Lieut. L. E. L. Livingston. It is much smaller than num- 
bers 123 and 124, which were trapped by the Indians near 
Fort Colville, three weeks later. I did not see any alive 
myself, but was told that in winter they are common south 
to Spokan Eiver, and Very stupid, standing by the roadside 
to be shot, having doubtless descended from the mountains, 
where they were unmolested. They are also common in 
summer near the pass, 5100 feet above the sea, on the Cceur 
dAlefle Eange. 

I now believe that two young specimens, one killed in 
Klickatat Pass, Cascade Mountains, in August 1853, the 
other near Spokan Eiver, in October 1853, and mentioned in 
my Eeport as T. obscurus, "running through the snow," were 
of this species. In their immature plumage I then supposed 
the red mark over the eye to be merely a character of the 
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young. The " Small Brown Pheasant" of Lewis & Clark ( ?) 
is probably the immature Lagqpus leucurus, which inhabits 
much more Alpine districts than any we traversed. 

Sharp-tailed Grouse (T. Columbianus) . This Grouse 
occurs abundantly at most of the prairie regions passed 
through, on Sun River, Deer Lodge, Bitterroot (St. Mary's) 
and Spokan prairies, probably finding its way down around 
the valley of Clark's Fork, and reaches Fort Colville in small 
numbers. I saw none, however, in the higher prairies of 
the Rocky Mountains, over 4500 feet above the sea. 

Sage-fowl (Centrocercus urqphasianus) . . I saw nothing 
of the Sage-fowl, which Col. Vaughan, who had a specimen 
killed near Fort Benton, says is very rare there. None were 
seen by our party on the Columbia Plains, north of Snake 
River, where 'they were common in 1853. 

Ruffed Grouse (JBonasa Sabinii var. ? umbelloides) . I 
shot several specimens of this Ruffed Grouse from the east 
base of Mullan's Pass to Fort Colville, most of which were 
young or moulting, but showed more or less brown in their 
plumage, thus connecting the above named variety (?) with 
the other two forms, which it entirely resembles in habits, 
etc. I saw a much grayer one near Fort Colville in 1853. 

Gray Crane ( Grus Canadensis) . Only two observed in 
the Rocky Mountains, and none elsewhere, except a tame 
one near Fort Colville, which followed our horses for some 
distance apparently for the pleasure of a race, running with 
wings spread uutil it was passed, then flying ahead and cir- 
cling round to meet us again. It refused a piece of bread 
thrown to it. 

Blue Heron (Ardea herodias). I did not see this, nor 
any other species 1 of Heron, west of Fort Benton. Lewis 
and Clark, as well as Dr. Newberry, speak of seeing White 
Herons below Snake River. 

Mountain Plover (Aegialitis montanus). Rare along 
the east base of the Rocky Mountains, usually about the 
Prairie-dog villages, and might be expected to cross the 
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mountains as it does farther south. I do not recollect, how- 
ever, having seen any of the small waders anywhere in the 
mountains, though I noticed the Field Plover (Actiturus Bar- 
tramius) at the eastern base of Mullan's Pass, a bird never 
yet obtained west of the mountains.* 

Wilson's Snipe (Scolopax Wilsonii) was seen at Cama, 
Prairie Creek, on the eastern border of the Columbia Plains, 
about the end of September. 

Esquimaux Curlew (JSFumenius borealis) breeds near 
Fort Benton, where young were caught in July, still downy, 
but I have seen no Curlew on the Columbia Plains, though a 
species is said to abound near Fort Dalles, Oregon, in the 
spring. 

Swan (Qygnus Americanus?) . Swans were. seen in large 
flocks on the Columbia Eiver, in the Cascade Canon, as early 
as October 29th, this year (1860), and their migration 
southward seemed generally early. I saw them, however, 
on lakes of the Columbia Plain about the same time in 
1853. 

Canada Goose (Bernida Canadensis) . Great numbers 
of this goose breed along the Missouri, where we saw broods 
every day from Fort Leavenworth up to Fort Benton. 
They are said to lay in nests, on trees, probably deserted 
nests of some other large bird. I saw two at Spokan Eiver, 
Washington Territory, September 25th, which were proba- 
bly summer residents there. 

Mallard (Anas boschas) . Common in summer in the 
valleys of the Kocky Mountains, where it breeds. 

Green-winged Teal (JVettion Carolinensis) . Common at 
St. Mary's Valley in August, and probably breeds in the 
mountains. 

Eocky Mountain Golden-eye (Bucephala Islandicaf). 
I saw some dark headed clucks, perhaps this species, which 
was so long supposed to be peculiar to the Eocky Mountains, 

* Yellow-legs (Gambetta melanoleuoa) were obtained by Dr. Suckley at St. Mary's Val- 
ley, in 1S53. 
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high up the Little Blackfoot River, but did not succeed in 
killing one. 

Sheldrake (Mergus Americanus) . I shot a female bird 
of this species at the highest camp on the Little Blackfoot 
River, near where it doubtless had raised a brood, as they 
seek such clear rapid streams for that purpose in the Cascade 
Mountains. M. serrator, the female of which is so much 
like this, has probably never been obtained far from the 
coast. 

Western Grebe (Podiceps occidentalis) . I found this 
Grebe on the Alkaline lakes of the Columbia Plain, October 
8th, about the same time of year that I obtained the first 
known specimen from near Walla "Walla, in 1853. Its breed- 
ing place may be on the shores of these lakes. — To be con- 
cluded. 



THE FOSSIL REPTILES OF NEW JERSEY. 

BY PROF. E. D. COPE.' 
(Continued from Vol. I, page 30.) 

While grim and monstrous Dinosaurs ranged the forests 
and flats of the coast of the Cretaceous sea, and myriads of 
Gavials basked on the bars and hugged the shores, other 
races peopled the waters. The gigantic Mosasaurus, the 
longest of known reptiles, had few rivals in the ocean. 
These Pythonomorphs were the sea-serpents of that age, 
and their snaky forms and gaping jaws rest -on better evi- 
dence than he of Nahant can yet produce. 

Ten species of this group are known from the Cretaceous 
beds of the United States, of which six have been found in 
New Jersey. Two others occur in Europe. In relative 
abundance of individuals, as well as of species, New Jersey 
is much in advance of any other part of the world where ex- 
cavations have been made. 



